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THE RITSCHLIAN DOCTRINE OF THEORETICAL 
AND RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 

By Hugh R. Mackintosh, 
Tayport, Scotland. 

The present article endeavors to review the most important 
presuppositions of a philosophical kind upon which the theo- 
logical edifice known as Ritschlianism has been raised. No one 
can deny that the school of Ritschl is at once the most interest- 
ing and the most conspicuous feature of the theological landscape 
at the present moment, and that the contributions which its 
members have made to the religious thought of our time are 
fitted to enrich in a singular degree the intellectual heritage of 
Christian thinkers. It is all the more essential that the meta- 
physical assumptions which have to bear the weight of a super- 
structure so imposing should be carefully and critically analyzed. 
A fragmentary sketch of such an analysis and criticism will be 
found in the pages which follow, where we shall be occupied, not 
so much with the Ritschlian theology in itself, as with the 
philosophical avenue which conducts us to it. 

The exposition of the Ritschlian theory possesses one para- 
doxical aspect which must always have provoked remark. 
Everyone is aware that the general thesis maintained by Ritschl 
and his followers is the entire independence of reason which 
faith enjoys, the right of religious belief to cast off the chill and 
confining influences of philosophy. They adopt the plan, 
therefore, of persuading philosophy to abdicate at the bidding 
of her own fundamental principles. And so it comes about that 
there are no books in the world in which more technical meta- 
physics are to be found than those which the most prominent 
Ritschlians have written. Herrmann's Die Religion is a kind of 
modernized Critique of Pure Reason. If the truth really be 
as they say, one is forced to conclude that only a trained meta- 
physician has any right to believe it. Philosophy must be 
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brought in somewhere and somehow : if not as a factor in the 
scientific expression of faith, at least as a medicinal preparative 
for those who wish to be able to give a reason for the faith that 
is in them. 

It need hardly be said that the Ritschlian scheme of thought 
is opposed to the general trend of the history of dogmatic 
system-building. The practice of most theologians of repute, 
when embarking on their enterprises in divinity, has been to 
justify the existence of systematic theology by an appeal to con- 
siderations of a more or less philosophical kind. The demand 
for rational unity without which intelligence cannot be con- 
ceived, the inconsequence of any abrupt cessation of reflective 
synthesis, the necessity for thought of some criterion which will 
distinguish the true elements of religious experience from the 
false — such things as these are peremptory. And, prima facie, the 
theologians are right. For in dealing with its subject-matter, 
theology claims to possess no special organ of knowledge by an 
appeal to which inconvenient questions may be evaded. It 
works with the ordinary instruments of reflection. No doubt 
valuable results can be expected only from those who sympa- 
thize with the aspirations of faith ; but the same may be said, 
mutatis mutandis, of aesthetics or morals. 

Now, religious experience has a cognitive side. The judg- 
ments of faith claim to be true of a reality, of a system of things, 
existing quite independently of our interest in it. And to con- 
ceive this world of divine and spiritual being at all, we require 
conceptions which are metaphysical if they are anything. How 
else can we describe such notions as self-consciousness, or end, 
or cause ? A theologian may repudiate the meaning assigned 
to terms like these by a dominant philosophy, but the modifica- 
tions he may propose leave them as metaphysical as ever. Both 
theology and philosophy, again, are bound to discuss such ques- 
tions as the possibility of miracle, or the theoretical efficacy of 
proofs for the existence of God. And while the argument in 
each case may take a different route, there is no difference of 
kind between the principles they apply, the criteria they seek to 
conform to, or the notion of truth which obtains in each depart- 
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ment. Christian theology has refused, and refused rightly, to 
submit to the tyranny of any particular system of metaphysics, 
or to use those terms exclusively which might be licensed by 
the philosophy of the day. But it has done so from no aversion 
to the method of philosophy, which it accepts as its own, but 
from the condition that the system in question has done violence 
to certain elements in faith by forcing them into logical formulas 
too narrow for their content. 

Ritschlian thinkers, however, absolutely decline to acquiesce 
in the relations which have hitherto subsisted between dogmatic 
theology and metaphysics. They believe that, if we define the 
limits of the two with accuracy, they may live together in the 
same mind, on a basis of peaceful neutrality. The old opposi- 
tion of faith and knowledge is a true one, and needs to be 
applied inflexibly all along the line. It is even possible to pro- 
nounce two contradictory judgments on the nature of reality, 
according to the role we elect to fill ; for in Herrmann's 
unequivocal words, "the difficulty of the religious problem is 
not one whit lessened or increased whether the dogmatic meta- 
physics which the Christian follows is built on materialistic or 
idealistic lines." ' Religious knowledge as such is entirely 
independent of theoretical cognition. The starting-point of the 
former is sui generis. And, while Ritschl wavered considerably, 
in his different editions, on the point whether we ought to seek 
ultimately to unite the conclusions of reason and faith, Herrmann 
has no scruples on the matter, and denounces any such attempt 
as a treachery to religion. The limits of cognition must be 
fixed once for all ; beyond them lies the province of faith. No 
question of faith must ever be taken for trial to the court of 
reason ; the verdicts of reason have no authority in the realm of 
faith. It is this attempt to disarm the criticism of philosophy 
by changing the venue that forms the characteristic mark of 
Ritschl's theology. 

The first part of our author's theory, therefore, is of a nega- 
tive character, since, to make room for belief, knowledge must 
first of all be abolished. The second part easily surpasses the 

* Die Metaphysik in der Theologie, pp. 1 6, 17. 
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first in interest and importance, containing as it does his 
reasoned and explicit opinions on the subject of value-judgments 
as the proper instrument of theological knowledge. While 
there are adumbrations of a similar theory of the fundamental 
significance of the conception of worth in theology to be found 
in the works of Kant, Schleiermacher, and others, yet to Ritschl 
and Herrmann is due the prominence which the conception has 
attained in modern thought. Now, as it is through judgments 
of value that faith escapes into the region of the supersensuous 
and divine, as we have Ritschl's plain declaration that "it is the 
task of theology to guard the peculiarity of the thought of God 
— that it ought to be expressed in judgments of value only," 2 it 
is obviously our interest to study the second part of his theory 
with great care. The first half of his apologetics is a semi- 
Kantian theory of knowledge of no particular merit or origi- 
nality ; the other half, containing his exposition of the value- 
judgment, is intended to revolutionize theology. Besides, while 
writers like Herrmann and Kaftan diverge widely from Ritschl, 
in their method of demonstrating the impotence of knowledge 
to deal with matters of faith, they join hands with him in 
declaring that the idea of worth is our only guide to the spiritual 
world. After a very brief account of Ritschl's theory of knowl- 
edge, therefore, we shall turn more especially to his theory of 
faith, and in the course of our discussion of this latter point we 
shall be able to embrace the most important thinkers of the 
school in a single view. 

In a well-known passage of his Theologie und Metaphysik? 
Ritschl vehemently denies that he has any wish to exclude 
metaphysics entirely from theology. The theologian, he con- 
siders, cannot, as a scientific thinker, dispense with a theory of 
knowledge which may furnish him with the formal conceptions 
or categories necessary for the work of rationalizing experience. 
The highest category of metaphysics, however, is that of thing 
or substance ; and this carries with it the fatal consequence that, 
from the metaphysical point of view, we can ascribe to spirit no 

' Rechlfertigung und Versohnung, 3te Auflage, III, p. 214. 
3 T. u. M., 2te Auflage, p. 48. 
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superiority over nature. They are both substances, and, so far, 
stand upon one level. The introduction of philosophy into 
theology has had the result — to take the most grievous example 
— that the word God has been understood as equivalent to the 
unity of the world-substance, and thus a relic of the Aristotelian 
metaphysics has been substituted for the far deeper meaning 
attached by Christianity to the divine. This unhappy conse- 
quence could not, in the circumstances, be avoided, for meta- 
physics have no room for the conception of conscious person- 
ality, and must, from the very nature of the case, be blind to 
the worth of spiritual life. 

Now, in charging metaphysic with indifference to the distinc- 
tion in value between spirit and nature, Ritschl appears to me 
to be guided, or rather misguided, by the resolve to identify it 
completely with the theory of knowledge. It is perfectly true 
that epistemology as such has nothing to do with questions of 
the value of an object for the self: for its purposes an object is 
simply an object known, not an object appreciated. But if we 
refuse to identify these two philosophical disciplines, as Ritschl 
persists in doing, it remains possible for us to hold that meta- 
physic, as the last word on our experience as a whole, is bound to 
include all the distinctions on which that experience rests, and 
among them the distinction of value or worth. Otherwise we 
should be forced to adopt the strange conclusion that the ulti- 
mate philosophy must remain entirely silent on the subject of 
our moral and aesthetic beliefs. 

One or two of the more salient features of the Ritschlian 
theory of knowledge may be briefly noticed. After a rapid 
summary and criticism of the epistemological views of Plato 
and Kant, Ritschl professes his agreement with the positions 
arrived at by Lotze. The value of this confession of epistemo- 
logical faith, however, depends on the meaning it receives when 
expanded. It is possible, I think, to discover two widely 
separate lines of thought in his subsequent exposition. The one 
is guided by a method essentially psychological, and leads to a 
purely subjective idealism ; the other, betraying itself at intervals, 
is suggestive of a naive and uncritical realism. The study of 
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Ritschl's writings, indeed, leaves on the reader's mind the 
impression that he had not clarified his theory of knowledge 
sufficiently; for he habitually uses language which must be 
interpreted in a subjectivistic sense, but which he sets aside with- 
out compunction when the need for realistic expression becomes 
urgent. 

Let me illustrate what I have called Ritschl's psychological 
method, first, by his explanation of the way in which we come 
to believe in the unity of a thing. We call an object a single 
object, he tells us, simply because, amid the changing perceptions 
we have of it, we are conscious of the unity of the self. 4 The 
impulse which prompts us to apply the category of unity to a 
group of phenomena comes from the subjective side. We are 
not to. suppose that the phenomena themselves force us to con- 
ceive them as forming an individual thing. Now, it is clear that 
Ritschl has here fixed his attention solely on the contents of 
consciousness. He does not recognize the fact that ideas inform 
us of what is happening beyond the limits of our single mind, 
whether we attend to it or not. His explanation, too, is not 
explanatory. For the self is always one, and always knows 
itself as one, however its perceptions may change, but we do not 
regard every group of phenomena we perceive as an individual. 
We must wait for some cue to be given us from without, for 
some quality of the sensational elements which calls for the 
category of oneness. Knowledge is not spun from the inside 
of the mind ; it is subject to the constraint of fact. But Ritschl 
systematically ignores this transsubjective reference which ideas 
always carry with them, and will not permit the circumstance 
that ideas are symbols of reality to interfere with his theory of 
perception. It is one aspect of his attempt to empty the exter- 
nal world into the human mind. 

Again, when we turn to his account, of the conception of 
cause, we are met by another instance of his method of confin- 
ing knowledge to the intraconscious standpoint, and manufactur- 
ing cognition out of elements purely subjective. He regards it 
as a mistake of the popular view of things to differentiate 

* T. u. M., p. 38. 
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between cause and effect, or to interpose any interval of time 
between them, for, to use his own words, "when we think effects 
rightly, we think the cause in the effect." The particular case 
of causation in which Ritschl is specially interested is that of 
religious experience, where God is the cause of the effects in us. 
The effects, such as love, contrition, etc., are modifications of 
our consciousness, and the result of applying the above formula 
to them is to yield the conclusion, " we know God only in his 
effects upon us." 5 Unless we confine our apprehension of God in 
this way to our own ideas, he considers that we have no guaran- 
tee of religious certainty. He claims, indeed, that his theological 
method is a revival of Schleiermacher's analysis of the individ- 
ual religious consciousness. But, surely, to forbid us to move 
beyond the intrasubjective domain is to convert knowledge into 
introspection, and to divest religious faith of all its objective 
meaning. The religious consciousness, when unsophisticated by 
theories of its own nature, infallibly regards the Divine Spirit as 
the cause of the experiences of piety — a cause, too, which is other 
than its effects and independent of them. It knows God, not as 
Ritschl would say, in his effects alone, but through them. Reli- 
gious minds do not first examine certain phenomena of their inner 
life, and conclude from a study of them to the nature of God, 
any more than in conversation with a friend our attention lingers 
first upon the vocal sounds he utters. We go, of course, 
directly to the thoughts which his words signify, and in the 
same way the religious impulse is to look away beyond itself 
and know the divine object immediately. Our knowledge of 
the spiritual world comes to us necessarily through our immediate 
experience, but we cannot convert this straightway into a pre- 
liminary investigation of our subjective states. If God is to be 
found solely in certain effects in us, we must ascribe to him a 
merely intramental existence, for these effects as such are 
nothing but conditions of our consciousness. And if we adopt 
Ritschl's reading of the matter, we can see clearly enough how 
Feuerbach could define religion as our worship of our own 
being. If it is merely a vulgar error to place the cause at an 
s T. u. M., p. 49. 
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earlier point of time than the effect — that is, in more general 
terms, to make the effect significant of something other than 
itself — the limits of the individual mind can never be transcended. 
Carry Ritschl's ruling principle out to its logical issue, and we 
find that man, condemned to self-observation alone, becomes 
and remains the center of religion ; the whole universe of piety 
revolves about the particular self. Bender has only extended 
the Ritschlian method when he affirms : " Not God but man is 
the central element in faith ; man is the sun round which circles 
the world of religious thought." 6 But we escape from conclu- 
sions so paradoxical when we recollect the simple truth that 
religious experience, like every other, carries with it a theory of 
its own origin. It refers us beyond itself, to the source of those 
impulses which have translated themselves into the ideas and 
feelings of piety. We can see already, from the point we have 
reached, how natural it will be for Ritschl, in harmony with 
his idealistic view of knowledge, to resolve religious cognition 
into judgments which express, not objective existences, but the 
values which the ideas of them have for the believing mind. 

Let us take one more example of the procedure I have styled 
psychological, this time our author's doctrine of the self. Here, 
too, he is faithful to the tendency we have noticed above, to resolve 
the object of discussion into elements which can be phenome- 
nalized — elements, that is to say, which actually present them- 
selves as part of the stream of consciousness. His first step is 
to assign supreme importance to the active aspect of the ego ; 
indeed, it would hardly be too much to say that for Ritschl the 
notions of self and will are identical. Other functions of the 
ego are construed as auxiliary to will, inasmuch as they furnish 
materials for its realization. But when we seek an answer to the 
question, "What, then, does he mean by will ? " we are forced to 
conclude that, when rigorously interpreted, he tends to decom- 
pose it into its phenomenal manifestations . Will becomes for 
him simply a compendious name for the series of voluntary 
acts. "We know nothing," he declares roundly, "of anin-itself 
of the soul, of a self-inclosed life of spirit behind or beyond its 

6 Das Wesen der Religion, pp. 71, 78. 
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functions." 7 He ascribes reality, that is, only to what can be 
apprehended by self-observation, and since the noumenal self, as 
the subject of knowledge, cannot be made the object of direct 
intuition, its existence is denied. The ego falls asunder into its 
particular active experiences. But the functions of the self are 
many : in what sense can Ritschl call it a unity ? It can be one, 
surely, for the eye of a spectator alone, or as the purely formal 
unity of consciousness, the needle-eye of experience through 
which all threads must pass. The constituents of conscious life 
all cross one another at this point, but they flow on in ceaseless 
change, and if there exists no permanent self as their ground 
and their guide, the spring of moral action and the continuity of 
character are gone. Here again we must reject a method which 
fails to conduct us to real existence, and leaves us in the shadow- 
land of floating ideas. Unless the mind is in immediate contact 
with reality somewhere, unless we are right in construing trans- 
subjectively the cognitive elements of consciousness, whether 
they refer to the self or the not-self, there is nothing for it but to 
resign ourselves to the tender mercies of Hume. 

Ritschl turns, at last, from the introductory task of negative 
criticism, and sets out to replace the current conceptions of the- 
ology by others more agreeable to his subjectivistic theory of 
knowledge. We have seen how persistently he holds the mind 
to the intraconscious point of view ; how he rejects, when he is 
most logical, every kind of realistic interpretation of ideas. We 
cannot know things as they are apart from actual perception ; 
the scholastic distinction between things-in-themselves and their 
action upon us is antiquated and mistaken ; we know a good 
deal about predicates, effects, and perceptions, but we must ask 
no questions about subjects, or causes, or things perceived. His 
task now is to throw religious knowledge into a form which har- 
monizes with these presuppositions, to prove that faith does not 
really concern itself about the independently real existence of 
its objects, but looks only to the value for the self of this or that 
reality, when drawn down to the subjective level. In matters of 
faith Ritschl advises us to exercise prudence, and not stir beyond 

i R. u. V., Ill, p. 21. 
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what we immediately experience. Herrmann only throws the 
same opinion into a striking aphorism when he declares : " For 
religion the real is not that which can be explained, but that 
which can be experienced." 8 

How, then, does Ritschl actually define religion, and what 
does he take to be its idea and its end? "The distinction 
of worth," he tells us in an important passage, "is of no 
significance for the metaphysical theory of the universe, while 
the religious view of the world depends on the fact that man 
distinguishes himself in worth in some measure from the phe- 
nomena which surround him." 9 Religion thus rests primarily 
upon a certain relation between man and the world. Faith steps 
in to solve the contradiction between the claims of spirit and the 
relentlessness of nature. In man's helpless plight religion inter- 
venes, revealing to him the existence of transcendent spiritual 
powers through whose aid he is enabled to cope with the pres- 
sure of the natural world. 

I think that Ritschl habitually does himself injustice when he 
attempts to elucidate the fundamental idea of religion. He 
appears to me to understate the opinions which he actually held 
on this subject, and which come to the surface instinctively in 
many parts of his writings devoted to other themes. One would 
hardly gather, indeed, from the official passages which deal with 
the topic, that his views of the ideal nature of religious faith 
were so high and spiritual as we know them to have been. For 
the outcome of these passages is simply that religion is a product 
of the struggle for existence ; to use his own words, "religion is 
the spiritual instrument which man possesses to free himself from 
the natural conditions of his life." IO Such a theory is not so 
much false as altogether inadequate. It is based upon an exam- 
ination of religious phenomena which belong to the lower rather 
than the highest stages of human development. It interprets 
faith in the light rather of its beginning than of its end. Not 
only so, but since religion arises to solve a contradiction — 
between man and nature — and depends for its very life upon 

8 Die Religion, p. 114. 9 T. u. M., p. 9. 

10 R. u. V., Ill, p. 174 (edition 1874). 
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this opposition, the reconciliation of the opposing terms would 
sound the death knell of faith. In the limiting case of a per- 
fect harmony between the spirit of man and its natural envi- 
ronment the need for devotion would have disappeared. If the 
idea of God is nothing more than a Hilfsbegriff, as Ritschl's the- 
ory implies, then union with God is not something without which 
man is essentially inadequate to his idea, but a mere necessity of 
his present unfortunate situation. The revolutionary inferences 
which follow thus unavoidably from his premises have been 
drawn with merciless fidelity by Bender, Ritschl's most extreme 
and most superficial disciple. And yet, if any such account of 
the fundamental motive and impulse of religion be true, the 
highest reaches of devout and reverent feeling are an insoluble 
mystery. At the supreme level attained in the Psalms, or in 
the epistles of St. Paul, communion with God is passionately 
sought for its own sake alone, and the religious consciousness 
repels ardently the insinuation that in turning to God in prayer 
and fellowship the soul is animated by any ulterior motive or 
desire, even that of moral improvement. But if the form of 
religious experience be conceived with Ritschl as essentially 
determined by the two factors, nature and man, the yearning for 
God must wear to the last the aspect of a means to a further end. 

And now we have reached the stage at which it becomes 
necessary to examine with care the function and significance 
which Ritschl ascribes to value-judgments, as the only legiti- 
mate instrument and expression of religious knowledge. It is 
this half of his theory which has had a history in the formation 
and rapid development of the school known by his name. 

The all-important question, then, is this : How does religious 
differ from theoretical cognition ? The difference, in Ritschl's 
view, is not to be found in the object" for both kinds of knowl- 
edge deal with the world, and both, though from divergent 
motives, seek to comprehend the world as a whole. The dis- 
tinction lies rather in the sphere of the subject. In What char- 
acteristic of the self does the root of the difference lie ? In 
this, that the self may appropriate the sensations or ideas which 

11 R. u. V., Ill, pp. 195 ff. 
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arise in consciousness in one of two ways. " On the one hand, 
in the feeling of pleasure or pain they are determined according to 
their value for the self. .... In the feeling of pleasure or pain 
the ego affirms for itself whether a sensation which affects the 
self-feeling serves to heighten or depress it," that is, it passes a 
value-judgment upon it. " On the other hand, the sensation is 
referred through the idea (of it) to its cause,"*', e., a theoretical 
judgment is pronounced upon it. These two functions of the 
ego always act simultaneously, though in their combination one 
or the other may predominate at different times. Ritschl pro- 
ceeds to discriminate between those value-judgments which are 
merely concomitant and those which are independent. The former 
turn out to be nothing more than that running commentary of 
pleasurable interest which accompanies the exercise of the cog- 
nitive faculty ; we cannot come to know without, at least in some 
degree, desiring to know. The latter class are most important 
for our purpose, for to them belong the judgments of fa'ith. 
Ritschl expresses himself most concisely on this point when he 
says : " Religious knowledge manifests itself in independent value- 
judgments which have to do with the attitude of man to the 
world and call forth feelings of pleasure and pain in which man 
either enjoys the dominion over the world which divine aid has 
vouchsafed him, or experiences with pain the lack of God's aid 
to that end." And thus he comes finally to declare that "knowl- 
edge of God is demonstrably religious knowledge only when 
God is conceived in the relation of assuring to believers that 

position in the world which overbalances its hindrances 

To be sure, it is maintained that we must know the being of God 
in order that we may affirm his value for us : on the contrary, 
■we know the being of God only within his value for us." 12 

If we now go back to a passage which was quoted above, we 
shall be able to understand better what it implies. " Sensations 
(or ideas) are determined according to their value for the self 
in the feeling of pleasure and pain." A value-judgment, if we 
take these words strictly, is really a report upon the pleasure or 
pain which a certain idea excites in the mind ; it is not so far a 

"R. u. V., Ill, p. 202; cf. pp. 376 and 558. 
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proposition about an independently real object of knowledge. 
It moves and has its being wholly within the subjective domain, 
and simply affirms the worth of an idea for us, according as it 
heightens or lowers the self-feeling. That is to say, feeling is 
the value-norm, and an idea should logically stand higher or lower 
in the scale of worth as it excites in us more or less pleasure. 
In such a judgment we may assert, indeed, the value, the tran- 
scendent value, of the idea of God, but so far we can say 
nothing whatever of God as he exists apart from our idea of him. 
But if the worth, and consequently the religious truth, even of 
the conception of the divine depends on its capacity to stimu- 
late our pleasurable consciousness, where are we to find a crite- 
rion which will secure that the highest of all ideas shall not be 
the prey of individual caprice ? Kaftan evidently feels that 
every assurance must be offered that the judgments of faith 
repose upon some other foundation than the arbitrary decision 
of the single mind, and that they represent objective matters of 
fact. His repeated protestations on the subject suggest a fear 
lest the argumentations of Ritschl might seem to imperil the 
objective validity of theological propositions, and the anxiety of 
a convinced disciple to remove apprehensions on so vital a point. 
I do not think that those who have discussed the founda- 
tions of the Ritschlian theology have bestowed sufficient atten- 
tion on the fact that feeling (as pleasure or pain) is erected by 
Ritschl into the criterion of religious value-judgments. No 
doubt, if we argue solely from his general allusions to the con- 
ditions and significance of morality, we should expect him to 
reason thus : The good is, as such, supremely valuable. If man 
is seriously to will what is good, and to believe in the possibilty 
of its realization, he must have faith in God. What ought to be 
can and must be, and to bring it into being there must exist a 
moral Ruler of the world. But his definite theory on the sub- 
ject, as we have just seen, is something very different. Feeling 
is the norm which determines the value of an idea for us. Nor 
does it seem possible to interpret his language in the sense that 
feeling is merely a thermometer, so to speak, but not strictly a 
measure, of worth ; his words are too unambiguous for that. 
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And thus Scheibe, in his sympathetic exposition of Ritschl's 
system, does him no injustice when he sums up the gist of it in 
these words : " Religious knowledge is given by value-judgments 
upon that which God is for us, i. e., by the feelings of pleasure which 
we connect with the thought of God." I3 But if feeling is to be made 
the norm of the judgments of faith in this thoroughgoing fash- 
ion, the most capricious and unworthy conceptions of God can 
claim as much truth as the purest and most ideal, and theology 
becomes infected throughout with the individual subjectivity of 
Hedonism. 

If feeling is the standard of value-judgments, it becomes 
clearer than ever that religion must center round man. " Reli- 
gious cognition consists of judgments of worth which have to do 
with the attitude of man to the world." Feeling must be shel- 
tered from disturbance, and maintained at a positive level ; and 
since human powers are inadequate to such a task, the aid of 
heaven must be invoked. But may it not be said that the diffi- 
culties from which men thus seek to be rescued are, above all, 
difficulties of a moral kind ? True, but we must recollect that, 
for Ritschl, moral judgments are a subdivision of independent 
value-judgments, and thus in their turn dependent on the feeling 
of pleasure and pain. He is absolutely debarred from the appeal 
to moral convictions of a distinctly categorical character which 
rest not on feeling, but on conscience. This way of escape lies 
open to Herrmann, but Ritschl cannot resort to it except at a 
sacrifice of self-consistency. 

For our present purpose it will be sufficient to indicate in a 
word the positions relative to Ritschl taken up by Herrmann and 
Kaftan, his most distinguished followers. The family charac- 
teristic which attaches to each of these kindred systems of 
thought is that religion is brought by each into a fundamental 
and exclusive dependence upon judgments of worth. It is of 
very little importance whether we say, with Kaftan and Herrmann, 
that faith-propositions rest on, or, with Ritschl, that they consist in, 
judgments of worth. The distinction is purely formal : in every 
case the thesis set up and defended is that our apprehension of 

J 3 Die Bedeutung der Werturteile fiir das religiose Erkennen, p. II. 
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those ideas which most concern us as religious men rests exclu- 
sively on the feeling of value. Of course, a great deal more is 
meant by this than the truth that religious knowledge deals 
with objects which are of supreme value for humanity. These 
writers go much farther. They contend that faith affirms the 
existence of what is supremely valuable, exclusively on the 
ground of its being so. Reason finds the ground of knowledge 
in the constraint of objective fact, and the ultimate ideal of truth 
in the conception of an articulated system of experience. Faith 
finds the ground, and the only valid ground, of belief in the tran- 
scendent worth of its object. 

But at this point Herrmann diverges from Ritschl and Kaftan. 
The two latter theologians conceive the personality, which has 
to be maintained against the world, whose claim upon life and 
happiness has to be satisfied, as constituted ultimately by feeling. 
For them the spring and source of religious thought and action 
is the impulse to preserve intact the feeling of self. Herrmann, 
on the other hand, as an out-and-out Kantian, conceives the per- 
sonality which is to overcome the world as determined essentially 
by the moral law. Indeed, he does not hesitate to say: "The 
content of the moral law is personality." 14 The indispensable 
characteristic of a personal life is subjection to the categori- 
cal imperative, and the fundamental postulate of all religious 
faith is that there must be a God, if a refractory world is not to 
overwhelm and annihilate the moral aspirations of man. Plainly 
enough these two views are as wide as the poles asunder in their 
fundamental features. In the one case religion rests upon belief 
in a power which makes for happiness and brings to nought the 
opposing force of natural conditions ; in the other religion 
depends on faith in a power on whose gracious cooperation man 
can depend in his struggle to realize the moral ideal. 

One is haunted, when reading the writings of the Ritschlians, 
by the feeling that they have failed as yet to make out the 
objectivity of the norm or standard by which judgments of value 
are to be criticised. If religious ideas and sentiments make 
their appeal to feeling alone, who shall decide when feelings 

14 Die Religion, p. 240. 
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disagree? De gustibus nondisputandum: each man's capacity for 
feeling becomes the measure of the supersensuous world. In the 
domain of morals, at any rate, we cannot rest satisfied with so 
subjectively determined a criterion of conduct. There we 
instinctively regard the norm of ideal action as independent of 
the fortuitous susceptibility of the individual mind. We approve 
of an action because the ideal standard has in some degree been 
satisfied ; we do not conclude from the fact of our approval to 
the satisfaction of the norm. The standard which we bring to 
the examination of the person or action concerned attaches 
itself to an objective quality of the given fact. And we cannot 
escape from this consideration by saying, with Kaftan, that a 
value-judgment expresses merely a relation which we as living 
beings occupy to the represented object, 15 for this is to open the 
doors of practical philosophy to the weary paralogisms of the 
doctrine of the relativity of knowledge. 

But if the norm be objective, it cannot be defined in terms of 
feeling alone, as is done by Ritschl and Kaftan. It is doubtless 
true that we cannot be susceptible of the worth of an object 
without in some degree being suffused with pleasurable con- 
sciousness. Yet, on the other hand, we are well aware — and 
upon such a point a man's own consciousness is the last court of 
appeal — that the excellence and dignity we ascribe to an ideal 
of any kind are in no way dependent upon the amount of pleas- 
ure it may yield us, either at a particular moment or throughout 
the whole of life. If Scheibe, consequently, is right in saying 
that "religious knowledge is given by the feelings of pleasure 
and pain which we connect with the idea of God," it is clear 
how wavering and inconstant must be our apprehension of the 
divine. But there is little use of pursuing this line of criticism 
farther. What we have in this theory is obviously the old 
Hedonistic doctrine once more. Religious eudsemonism has 
risen into life again in the systems of Ritschl and Kaftan, dis- 
guised on this occasion under the new rubric of value-judgments, 
but its inadequacy to interpret the moral and religious experience 
of man is as patent as ever. We must answer, as has been 

^Das Wesen der christlichen Religion, p. 42. 
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answered before, that a pleasant state of consciousness cannot 
be at once identified with the judgment that an object has positive 
value, nor pain with the judgment that the object has negative 
worth. There are passages in Herrmann where he seems inclined 
to follow the same route, and he does place at the center of all 
things the self -feeling (Selbstgefuhl) to the satisfaction of which 
both religion and morality minister as means. 16 But these are 
negligible infidelities to his real Kantianism, and to his true and 
vigorously enforced contention that the value-standard we apply 
to the judgments of faith must be based upon the absolute a 
priori character of the moral law, and that nothing can be per- 
mitted to rank as religious knowledge which does not serve to 
perfect moral personality. 

Another great difficulty which outsiders have found in the 
Ritschlian system, and which forms the burden of complaint in 
most of the critical writing directed against it, is the lack of 
anything like proof that value-judgments really transcend the 
limits of subjective persuasion. If we make explicit the syllogism 
which lies at the basis of Ritschlianism, it runs somewhat as 
follows : What is of (supreme) religious value is real. God is of 
(supreme) religious value, ergo God exists. The argument 
depends for its very existence upon the previous conclusion that 
intellectual experience has utterly failed to bring us within sight 
of the divine. Faith must cast off the last shred of connection 
with knowledge ; Herrmann, indeed, takes great pains to make it 
clear beyond all possibility of doubt that faith is concerned with 
a reality absolutely dissevered from the real which is given in 
knowledge, and that to attempt to unite the two is nothing short 
of sacrilege. "For Christianity," he says, "there is no identical 
ground of morality and nature." 17 Faith thus contradicts knowl- 
edge, instead of going on before it as an advance guard, to 
occupy tracts of being as yet incompletely subdued by the labors 
of rational insight. The theory of knowledge has walled up the 
self in ontological seclusion, and if it is ever to escape to the 
sphere of supersensible reality, it can only be by a tour de force. 
We are to conclude from a desire which we find within us to the 

16 Die Religion, p. 146. »» Ibid., p. 355. 
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reality of its corresponding object — a desire in support of which 
we have not a single reason to offer. Our heart must remain 
satisfied with an ideal which we cannot know to be real. 

The precarious nature of such a theory of religious cognition 
appears to be dimly adumbrated even in the expositions of 
Ritschlian writers themselves. They seem to be unable to rid 
their minds of the suspicion that, after all, value-judgments are 
not sufficient per se to apprehend the objects of religious faith, 
and that, while thrown out at these objects with all possible 
purity of aspiration, they prove somehow unable to break loose 
from the world of mere desire. This sentiment of insecurity 
seems to me to find clear enough expression in the function they 
assign to revelation, which they regard as having reached the 
world exclusively in the person of Christ. Some tangible, 
objective ground of belief could not be dispensed with, if faith 
was not to hang helplessly between heaven and earth. And thus 
we find Herrmann announcing, toward the close of his argument, 
that historical revelation supplies us with the necessary grounds 
for the objective validity of our faith, that "the reality of what 
is believed is for us also independent of the subjective expe- 
riences of believers, inasmuch as it rests securely upon the 
person of Jesus, and the relation of that person to the needs of 
the ethical spirit of man." 18 Ritschl similarly maintains that the 
subjective judgments of feeling are warranted true and no illu- 
sions, only through the historical person of Christ and the testi- 
mony of the church. 19 And to the same general effect Kaftan 
remarks that " whether a religion really rests upon revelation is 
identical with the question whether or not it is true." 20 

Here again the query cannot be evaded : How do we know 
that any given personality is a revelation ? If there are true 
revelations, presumably there are " revelations " that are false. 
The only consistent answer possible on Ritschlian presupposi- 
tions — one of which is that the reference to spiritual being can 
be extracted only from a value-judgment — must be that we base 
our certainty that Jesus has truly revealed God exclusively on 

18 Die Religion, p. 399. *° Das Wesen, p. 197. 
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a judgment of worth. Jesus is to be appraised as the revealer of 
God, because what he brings to us is religiously valuable. But 
this is to argue in a very obvious circle. Revelation cannot 
communicate objectivity to the value-judgments of faith in gen- 
eral, if a value-judgment is the source of its own cogency. If 
our only outlook to the transcendent is through the judgment of 
worth, all that a " revelation " can possibly effect is a modifica- 
tion of the meaning we ascribe to the words " religiously valu- 
able." If value-judgments, in short, are true because of the worth 
of the objects they describe, no revelation is required to demon- 
strate their objective validity, for ex hypothesi that is certain 
already. If they are not, a revelation which draws all its per- 
suasiveness from value-judgments is incapable of establishing 
their objectivity. 

Thus we arrive at the same conclusion as before, that so long 
as feeling is the supreme court of appeal, religious belief is con- 
demned to imprisonment in the dungeon of subjectivity. Feeling 
can offer us nothing but particular sensations of pleasure or pain ; 
we must look to thought for the self, and for objects, and for the 
value which the one finds in the others. The categories of value 
must be shown to be categories of reason in the richest and most 
comprehensive sense of that word. Otherwise theology is left 
where Schleiermacher left it — internally, elaborated by a master 
hand with marvelous felicity, but bereft of a genuinely scientific 
foundation. Or if we take the line which Herrmann has chosen 
and argue for the truth of faith on the ground that it renders 
morality possible, we are likely' to disagree with him, not so 
much for what he affirms as for what he denies. For, not to 
dwell upon the fact that he can offer us no known object to 
which we may attach our ideally ethical judgments of faith, he 
ignores all the other links which bind the sentiment of moral 
obligation to the thought of God. Obligation is not a mere 
feeling; it comes to us laden with transcendent relations; in a 
very true sense it comes to us " trailing clouds of glory, from 
God who is its home." Nor do we project the source of it out 
into the vast inane, planting the being whom we call God vaguely 
in the ocean of characterless existence. Our thought reaches 
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land again in the belief that the origin and fountain of moral 
inspiration is likewise the source and support of the causal and 
teleological order disclosed to us by knowledge. Further, we 
do not identify these two conceptions — the source of moral con- 
sciousness and the ground of nature — simply because we believe 
that they must be identified, if moral life is to be possible. It 
is a matter of history that man has been able to achieve a moral 
advance, and to find in nature progressively the vehicle and 
serviceable instrument of his ethical ideals. The conclusion, 
then, that the ground of nature and of spiritual life is one is 
neither an unjustifiable assumption nor a hazardous conjecture. 
It is, if you will, an expression of faith, but of that faith which 
is an essential element in knowledge. 

It is impossible to acquiesce in the arrangement which 
Ritschlian writers attempt to bring about between faith and 
reason, by the amiable expedient of shutting up each in a water- 
tight compartment of the mind. Can anyone who wishes to 
keep his intellectual conscience stainless adopt, for instance, the 
desperate conclusions of Herrmann on the subject of miracle? 21 
When two explanations of a single event evidently collide, man- 
kind has agreed to believe that only one is true. Herrmann will 
reject neither. " One of the most remarkable of Father New- 
man's Oxford sermons," says Mr. Bagehot, "explains how sci- 
ence teaches that the earth goes round the sun, and how Scripture 
teaches that the sun goes round the earth ; and it ends by 
advising the discreet believer to accept both." Similarly, Herr- 
mann cannot see how any Christian can resign the belief that 
Jesus rose from the dead, but qud scientist he finds the belief 
absolutely untenable. So that, in this particular instance, faith, 
expressed in a value-judgment, has actually power to create 
an objective "truth" out of nothing — nay, out of less than 
nothing, for Herrmann grants unreservedly the finality of scien- 
tific objections to the resurrection. But mental bookkeeping 
by double entry is bound to collapse with a clearer vision of the 
unity of truth. On this point von Hartmann's words are singu- 
larly apposite : " In this controversy between heart and under- 

" Die Religion, pp. 382 ff. 
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standing only two views are possible. Either the understanding 
is right, and then the protest of the heart is the result of dis- 
positions of feeling which survive from earlier periods of culture ; 
in this case, too, their complete removal and destruction by 
means of the dissolvent lye of the understanding is only a ques- 
tion of time. Or the heart is right ; then it is right only because 
with the unconscious reason of instinct it has grasped a higher 
form of truth than the understanding with its discursive reflection ; 
then, too, the heart will show itself to be in the right, and finally 
see its ideals recognized even by the understanding as truth." 

The first remark which suggests itself when we regard the 
Ritschlian movement as a whole is that it bears very evident 
tokens of having come into existence amid circumstances of 
intellectual storm and stress. The extraordinary progress of 
natural science by which this century has been distinguished ; 
the consequent tendency of many minds to consider the con- 
ceptions of science as not only self-explanatory, but explanatory 
of everything else ; the general disposition to recognize the 
reality of that alone which could in some way or other be made 
accessible to the immediate testimony of the senses — these 
things could not fail to affect current theological methods. To 
this must be added the fact that an irresistible reaction had 
set in against Hegelian intellectualism, that a tendency and a 
resolution had arisen to disbelieve in the virtue of dialectical 
incantations to charm away the antinomies of fact, and that it 
had begun to be felt that in Hegel's hands religion had become 
too much a matter of speculative thought, too little one of 
feeling and emotion. Faith had been made an affair of the 
school rather than of the universal heart. Both these influences 
have left their mark deep upon the Ritschlian system. One 
might almost say that it was thought out by a sincere believer in 
the truth of religion, with his back to the wall and his face to the 
advancing forces of materialistic science. And its elaboration 
was accompanied by an everpresent sense, and, as it seems to 
me, a disabling and a skeptical sense, of the incompetency of 
reason to apprehend the divine reality which lies behind the 
veil of phenomena. 
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We have seen that Ritschlianism lays great weight upon a 
certain conception of faith as an attitude of mind entirely inde- 
pendent of reason, and capable of producing certainty in the 
believing consciousness, though upon other grounds than those 
of knowledge. How come these thinkers to assign to faith such 
plenipotentiary powers, and to constitute it in everything but in 
name a mode of apprehension ? Whence comes this tendency ot 
trust the heart against the head, to assert that faith is unaffected 
by negative arguments which are intellectually irrefutable ? 

This tendency appears to be simply an exaggeration of an 
indubitable truth. It is the fact that no amount of evidence can 
avail to induce that self-surrender to an infinite object in which 
religion may be said to consist. The greatest perspicacity of 
moral perception is powerless to restrain a man who is bent on 
doing wrong. In both cases you have to allow for an act of 
freedom. It is a question of the heart, and so Paul could say, 
"with the heart man believeth unto righteousness," and could 
speak of the " faith that worketh by love." This, then, is a charac- 
teristic peculiar to faith, but it is not by itself alone equivalent 
to faith. The older theologians used to divide faith into notitia, 
assensus, fiducia, and it is in the disposition of the heart and will 
noted above th^t fiducia consists. But the Ritschlian position 
comes finally to this, that fiducia is made to do the work of 
notitia as well as its own ; while in reality it denotes the trustful 
apprehension of an object recognized in notitia as real. Into 
faith then enters, not only faith as surrender of the heart, but also 
the faith of cognition, that divining insight of knowledge which 
seizes, as it were prophetically, upon supersensible objects and 
relations. Notitia may exist without fiducia, for a man may defy 
God ; but fiducia without notitia is blind. 

The natural consequence of adherence to the Ritschlian 
point of view is a violent antipathy to dogma. Yet we may 
be sure that on this negative swing of the pendulum the 
positive will follow. The rights of reason to fulfil her function 
even within the domain of sacred truth cannot be perma- 
nently suppressed. The conviction is bound to assert itself 
that religion makes appeal to the whole nature of man, not 
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to feeling or to will alone, or to anything but the undivided 
personality. Movements of negation, such as Ritschlianism, 
do not obliterate the progress of the past ; the tide moves 
on, though single waves recede. In this case the scholasticism 
of post-Reformation systems has forced a natural reaction. The 
artificial infinity of detail to be found in orthodox text-books, 
and the pretended minuteness of spiritual diagnosis, finally 
offended practical minds and made simplicity attractive. 

Though professedly independent of philosophy, Ritschlianism 
really rests upon a certain theory of human knowledge. If 
Kantianism is mistaken, Herrmann's system of theology falls 
like a house of cards. Yet we should gravely err if we decided 
that nothing can be learned from a man of such pure and ele- 
vated faith, and of so singularly impressive an intensity of 
religious conviction. This whole movement, its antecedents and 
its program, have many things to teach the Christian church. 
And chiefly this, I think, that religion is not theology. It is 
not apart from theology, or, indeed, quite devoid of theology in 
any mind ; but the two are not the same. One may profess a 
system of enviable impeccability, abounding in faultless deduc- 
tions, and impregnable in controversy, yet never have caught 
a glimpse of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. If 
particular theological dogmas obscure that from us, if we cannot 
read the gospels with open, docile hearts while they remain in 
our minds, we ought to get rid of them without delay and with- 
out remorse. But we ought also to take care that neither sloth, 
nor impatience, nor despair dissuades us from replacing them 
with doctrines that are better. 



